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A ROYAL DIADEM. 
BY EGBERT L. BANGS, 


zTHIN the circle of a year 
Twelve golden, jewelled months appear ; 


They form a royal diadem, 
Resplendent each with its own gem 


Each, precious stone that shineth there 
A message half divine doth bear. 


For January, clear and cold, 
Who in the year first place doth hold, 


A garnet fair, the certain sign 
Of constancy, doth brightly shine. 


Tn leap year’s odd-day month we find 
A gem that means the peace of mind; 


The lovely amethyst shines there, 
Sweet banisher of carking care. 


March roareth like a lion bold, — 
His very smile is stern and cold ; 


The blood-stone March becometh well, 
Of courage it doth plainly tell. 


Bright April, month of smiles and tears, 
What on thy radiant brow appears ? 


A lustrous diamond sparkles there 
Of innocence a symbol fair. 


May, only month ruled by a queen, 
Wears on her breast an emerald green; 


Sacred to love this gem of hers, 
And dear to all her worshippers. 


June, decked with blossoms like a bride, 


With beauty flushed and young life’s pride, 


An agate wears; it meaneth health, 
More blesséd far than untold wealth. 


A ruby, red like richest wine, 
Upon July’s flushed brow doth shine ; 


*T is said the ruby is a cure 
For ills that hearts from love endure. 


August, last month of Summer’s three, 
A glinting sardonyx for thee ; 


It doth betoken wedded life, 
Joyous, happy, free from strife. 


September, decked with red and gold, 
The year with thee is growing old; 


Thy gem, the chrysolite, shall serve 
Thy ways from folly to preserve. 


( Entered as second-class 
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BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


7 LARA BARTON, or the woman 
of the scarlet cross, as she is 
often called, has a large velvet- 
covered box which. holds her 
: ii jewels, — jewels that cannot 
be bought in any store, and that only very 
great men and women own. Each one of 
them has a story of its own. Sometimes 
on public occasions she will wear one or 
two of them. But once when she was 
staying with a friend in Boston, and many 
persons were coming to greet her, she was 
persuaded to wear them all, because it 
would give so much delight to others to 
look at them. 

She is slight in figure, neither tall nor 
short; her hair lies loosely over her fore- 
head, and is drawn back from her cheeks. 
There are no bangs, frizzles, or puffs to 
hide the beautifully shaped head. At this 
reception Miss Barton wore a dark green 
velvet dress. On it glistened a large 
amethyst cut in the shape of a pansy, 
given her by the Grand Duchess of Baden; 
the superb gold cross of Remembrance 
from the Duke and Duchess of Baden; 
the Servian cross from Queen Natalie; the 
Red Cross Medal from the Queen of Italy: 
the Iron Cross of Merit from the Emperor 
and Empress of Germany, besides other 
insignia of lesser value They all repre 
sented the gratitude of nations; for she had 
lessened suffering and hunger for armies 


October sweet, thy shortening days 
Are veiled with Indian Summer haze; 


Thy changeful opal, as it glows, 
Hope amid misfortune shows. 


November, month of leaden skies, 
With thy sadly weeping eyes, 


Thine the topaz; it doth bring thee 
Friendship and fidelity. 


December, finis of the year, 
There is naught for thee to fear, 


For the turquoise thee doth bless, 
With success and happiness. 


_ May all the years that I shall see 


Come with blessings rich for me; 


Let my heavenly diadem 


Shine with each month’s glittering gem, 


That through a life of toil I’ve won, 
By the good deeds I have done. 


~~ and people. 
Opposite to Clara Barton at the same reception 
stood a litthe woman, unbonneted, with large, dark 
eyes, a plaintive voice, and a kind of soft white 
toga wrapped around her. Pundita Ramabai wore 
no jewels; but it would have been hard to say 
whether she or Clara Barton had the most courage. 
One had done great organized work in many 
countries; the other was going to do one special 
work in one country. Since then she has done it 
The two women were like contrasting pictures of 
different schools of art, as a painter would say. 
Perhaps Clara Barton would never have done 
her grand work as a woman if as a child she had 
not begun to help others. When she was eleven 
years old her little brother begged her to take the 
whole care of him, because he said no one else 
could do it so nicely. And she did When she 
was only fifteen she taught in a private school in 
Washington. Soon finding out that she did not 
know very much, she studied and graduated in 
New York, and then went to Bordenton, N. J. 
There was no public school in the town, so she 
began one with twenty pupils, and quickly had over 
a hundred scholars. When the Civil War broke out, 
she went to Washington and offered her services 
Government said it did not want her. Then she 
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began her work alone, spending five thousand or 
six thousand dollars of her own money in furnish- 
ing cases of supplies. She was always the first on 
the battle-field, and the last to leave it. When 
Congress saw her superb organizing ability, and her 
unwearied patience and tact, it gave her all the 
supplies, help, and authority she wanted. 

After the war had ended eight thousand men 
were missing; and Government permitted Miss 
Barton to try and find them. She began by plac- 
ing printed lists of the men’s names in post offices 
all over the country. First one person and then 
another would write her, saying that they had seen 
or heard of such a man somewhere, at some time. 
Then she wrote to these indefinite somebodies, 
found out a little more, put people in correspond- 
ence with each other, and in time discovered nearly 
all the eight thousand, — where they were living, 
where they had died, and where they were buried. 
Just think what a long, bothersome correspondence! 
When all was done she was worn ont, and went to 
Europe for rest. 

Just then the Franco-Prussian War broke out; 
and the Grand Duchess of Baden sent to America 
for Clara Barton to come over and organize aid for 
the wounded and sick; for like Miss Barton’s 
brother, the Duchess knew of no one who could 
do so well as the woman of the scarlet cross, She 
was found after some delay in a quiet town; and 
she at once gave up her vacation and went to 
work. 

The morning after Strasburg had capitulated to 
the Grand Duke of Baden, Clara Barton, with just 
one woman as attendant, walked through its streets. 
On her sleeve, above the elbow, there shone an 
embroidered scarlet cross. The sentinels grounded 
their muskets as she hurried past them to the hos- 
pitals. People sent her money. German titled 
ladies sewed on garments for her poor. In forty 
days there was enough food, clothing, and help for 
the wounded and sick. But no one had work. 
Therefore Clara Barton had the courage to send 
word to the Empress through her daughter, the 
Grand Duchess, who was her intimate friend, that 
the Strasburg people were not beggars when they 
were French, and that Germany could not want 
them to be paupers now they were Germans; 
therefore, would the Empress direct that no more 
ready-made garments should be sent, only mate- 
rials, so that the Strasburg women and _ tailors 
could themselves make up the material into gar- 
ments. This was done, and the women were paid 
for their work. It is said that when Miss Barton 
entered Strasburg the people were naked, so long 
had been the siege, and that when she left it it was 
the best dressed city in Europe, and that there 
were forty thousand garments in boxes stamped 
with the red cross ready for use. 

When Christmas came, Miss Barton sent to the 
poorest and lowliest notes of invitation stamped 
with a tiny red cross, bidding them to a Christmas 
tree (not one tree, but ten), and to a feast of 
dainties. Yet not until she came and sat down 
with tiem and eat with them were the women 
happy Then they laughed and shouted. 

Mysteriously she next appeared at Paris, travel- 
ling as the rudest soldier would travel, and at iast 
walking seven miles to get inside the city; for the 
people were so famished that they had eaten ninety 
thousand horses. Neither French nor German 
soldier nor the mob dared touch her, protected 
by the red cross on her sleeve. For nine months 
she did there what she had done in Strasburg. 
Outside the harbor the German soldiers detained 
a ship which floated at her mast the flag of the 
United States. No one on board was allowed to 
land; but its freight of boxes of clothing and 
provisions, which were stamped with the red cross, 
were forwarded to Paris in silence and in haste 

Then she returned to America, and lay on her 
bed of sickness for nearly two years, waiting and 
praying for Congress to sign the Treaty of Geneva. 

The red cross in America has done great things. 
When the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, in 1882-83, 


overflowed their banks, and fields were devastated, 
Clara Barton went up and down the rivers in a 
steamer, carrying aid. She found the people 
needed seed more than anything else, for she 
looked ahead and planned for the future. When 
the Texan drought came, she told the newspaper 
editors to appeal for aid. Money, horses, and cattle 
were sent, but it was she who provided oats and 
grain, To whom did she send? ‘To her Red Cross 
Societies. It was they who gave five hundred 
dollars to Bulgaria when want and cold were 
starving its soldiers. It was they who dispatched 
the MacClenny nurses to Florida in the days of 
yellow fever, and furnished help in the times of the 
Michigan forest fires and the Johnstown disaster. 
In the Mississippi valley they spent seventy-five 
thousand dollars in four months. Everywhere goes 
Clara Barton, herself investigating, inventing, and 
superintending resources, and disappearing when 
the work is done; for the Red Cross helps only in 
emergencies. } 

This cross was adopted as the sign of the Inter- 
national Treaty of Geneva, by which the great 
nations of Europe bound themselves to respect 
those who wore this cross in bringing aid to the 
sick and wounded in time of war, that there might 
be one great merciful power which could help all 
alike. No longer need supplies be sent to any one 
country for its benefit alone, for relief forwarded 
to the International Committee in Switzerland is 
applied to contending armies alike. 

This treaty was due to the efforts of Monsieur 
Henri Durant, who was so impressed with the 
horrors of the battle of Solferino and the suffer- 
ings of the wounded, that after giving them all the 
personal aid he could, he wrote a pamphlet called 
‘“A Souvenir of Solferino.” It was immediately 
translated into almost every European language; 
and at a kind of social science meeting in 
Switzerland the book and its subject were brought 
forward for discussion. After days of conference 
a distinct code of regulations was drawn up and 
forwarded to each country. Forty nations are now 
pledged to hold all material and stores furnished in 
time of war as neutral, and also to regard those 
who wear the Red Cross as neutral persons, free to 
come and go whenever they must in discharge of 
their duties. Japan was the last country to sign 
this treaty. 

In America, however, we have more of other 
troubles than of war, so the International Council 
decided to add to the clauses of the treaty one to 
be known as the ‘‘ American Amendment,” whose 
purpose is best stated by the motto of the Ameri- 
can society: “Relief in war, famine, pestilence, 
and other national calamities.’ Congress is a 
practical body; so that it took some time betore it 
understood that underneath the sentiment of the 
Red Cross lay stern, active usefulness and power. 
Miss Barton was called upon to explain the treaty 
and the amendment, and finally succeeded so well 
that President Garfield approved it, and President 
Arthur signed it March 1, 1882, It is as noble a 
treaty as the United States ever signed, and is the 
great peacemaker of the world. 

Miss Barton is very careful about the formation 
of Red Cross societies. There are not quite forty 
of them in our country, the membership varying 
from twenty to three hundred, according to the 
society. Each one has its own president, secretary, 
treasurer, and executive committee. Each mem- 
ber pays the annual assessment, and contributions 
are laid aside to be used in national need. The 
constitution of each society must be submitted to 
Miss Barton. If approved by her it then receives 
its charter from her; that is, from the “ Association 
of the Red Cross,” of which she was elected presi- 
dent at its formation, and still holds the same 
position. All calls for help are issued by her. The 
insignia of the Association is a red cross on a white 
ground, chosen out of compliment to Switzerland, 
whose arms are the same but the colors reversed, — 
a white cross on a red ground. Miss Barton abhors 
the use of this insignia by unauthorized societies or 


for advertising purposes. She says the Red Cross 
deals with kings and queens, with generals and 
statesmen. In Massachusetts there is probably 
but one association which has a right, derived 
directly from her, to use this insignia, and that is 
the Massachusetts Emergency and Hygiene Asso- 
ciation; for she has examined and approved its 
large and kindly work. 


Wherever she goes honors await her. Not long 


ago the Woman’s Relief Corps of the Grand Army . 


of the Republic held a great meeting in San Fran- 
cisco. They made her past grand commander and 
presented her with a medal, and then voted under 
suspension of the rules that this was the first and 
last time that such a degree should be given to a 
woman. When the Grand Army of the Republic 
came to Boston it gave her again a royal greeting. 
Lately she has accepted for the Red Cross Asso- 
ciation a gift of nearly eight hundred acres of land 
in Bedford, Indiana. There she hopes to produce 
and collect whatever will be helpful in caring for 
the wounded and sick in war or in any national 
calamity, though her business headquarters will 
still remain in Washington. 

Within the last month the following paragraph 
was published all over the country in the daily 
newspapers .— “‘ The Red Cross has to-day officially 
accepted and assumed control of the relief of the 
Sea-Island sufferers, tendered two weeks ago by the 
Governor and committees of South Carolina. This 
implies the housing, feeding, clothing, and nursing 
of 30,000 people for eight months, with no aid from 
the Government, and no fund but direct charity 
of the American people. Our headquarters and 
address are at Beaufort, S. C.” 


Every man is a volume, if you know how to read 
him. CHANNING. 
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HOW TO BE THANKFUL. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


HE canary and the cat, hearing the bustle 
ok about Thanksgiving, began to talk to each 
other about how to be thankful. The bird 
chirped out as the sunshine came in the window, “I 
feel pretty well, Kitty, and am grateful for it This 
seems a good world, where you can have so much 
sunshine, warm and bright, where I am fed with 
nice seed and pure water, and where I have so 
many compliments paid me when I do my best 
and sing. I find it very easy to be thankful.” 

“That is so,” purred the cat, ‘I like the sun as 
well as you, and I think considerable of what my 
mistress Nellie says about me and tome. She is so 
lovely and so kind, she makes life as happy as the 
day is long; and being like you, well provided for, 
I should think it positively wicked not to be thank- 
ful and show it in every way I can.” 

“Yes, yes,” snarled Growler, the watch-dog, “it 
is all very well for you ornaments of society to 
chatter in that way, — you have nothing else to do 
but show off and be gay; but if you had to work 
as I have, you would sing another tune, and no 
mistake,” 

“No, no,” trilled the canary, “something to do is 
life and joy, and I am thankful for my task, as you 
ought to be for yours. What we have to do is fitted 
to each of us, and we could never afford to lose it. 
This is what I sing to little Harry as he sits learn- 
ing his lessons; this is what I say to Mary as she 
tries to help mother, to do something useful or 
cheering is joy, and for our duties I am sure we 
ought to be thankful.” 

Just then Harry, with his lovely face, came into 
the room, and he said to his sister, “Oh, Mary, are 


you not very, very glad that Thanksgiving is com- — 


ing? I do think so much of it, and even if I do 
gobble the turkey, that was a great big gobbler 
himself, for that and all the other good things I am 
thankful,” 
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“Yes, lam pleased,” said Mary; “it is the time 
when we can think over what we have to make us 
grateful, and we can hold good thoughts in our 
minds of our parents, and our friends, and all the 
other blessings we have; and then you know, 
Harry, we bless God for all his goodness to us, and 
trying to do good is, I think, the true way to be 
thankful.” 

Then while the little folks were busy in their 
way, the canary went on singing, the cat rubbed 
against Harry and purred right pleased, and even 
Growler curled up at the back of the warm stove 
and seemed to be at peace with all the world. 


As lamp’s good light 
Cheers darkened room, 
So faces bright 
Disperse life’s gloom! 


The light in the world comes principally from two 
sources, — the sun and the student’s lamp. 
Boyer. 
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WHAT SHALL OUR THOUGHTS BE. 


BY ABBY M. GANNETT. 


Goop thoughts, like holy angels 
To guard the soul from sin, 
Will help to keep us pure and true, 
No evil hid within. 
Oh, let us ever cherish 
Good thoughts within the breast; 
To purity and goodness 
So shall our lives attest. 


Kind thoughts, like deeds of mercy, 
Will bind us man to man, 
And purge us of our selfishness, 
And “haste the angel plan.” 
Oh, let us ever cherish 
Kind thoughts within the breast ; 
By sympathy and kindness 
The whole wide world is blest. 


High thoughts, like God’s own spirit, 
Will lift the soul above, 
Reveal to us his Perfectness 
Whose dearer name is Love. 
Oh, let us ever cherish 
High thoughts within the breast, 
Witli those glad ones aspiring 
Heavenward who seek their quest. 
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CHILDREN AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
BY ISABELLE H. FITZ. 


APPY little folks they were! ’Mid the music 
Ul of bands, the shouts of ‘‘ boys in red,” and all 
the big rush and bustle of the great Exposi- 
tion, I have rarely heard the cry of a baby or the 
fretting of older boys and girls. Yet they were 
there in great numbers,— babies whose eyes first 
beheld the light of day since the gates of the Fair 
were first opened to the public, tiny toddlers whose 
infant steps first pressed the soil of the White City, 
and older boys and girls, holding fast to ‘‘ papa’s” 
hand as they gazed with wonder on the strange 
things before them. Was it pride in this great, 
world-wide celebration that kept back tears and 
complaints and made patient little boys and girls of 
these youthful sight-seers? Perhaps, —but what- 
ever the cause, be sure we older people appreciated 
their good behavior. 

Not all the little folks, however, who won our 
approval and interest in those days of marvellous 
sight-seeing belonged to our own nation, broad as 
that may be. 

One night about sunset, I was passing through 


E the Java village, a collection of queer huts seem- 


ingly built of straw matting, where the natives 
make music as pleasant and harmonious as if you 
were to pound on several brass kettles in turn. 

As we paused before one of these odd houses, a 
lady in the crowd asked one of the natives to let us 
see the baby. “Babee?” questioned the man, and 
forthwith proceeded to find him. From behind one 
of the huts he was soon produced, and then poor 
“babee” was “shooed” like a hen into our pres. 
ence, In vain he tried to dodge one way and an- 
other, only to be cornered and driven into the space 
before the house, where all could see him. He 
might have been two or three years old, and was 
dressed in a long, tight-fitting, dark blue jacket 
over a loose skirt of calico. 

Dark-eyed and dark-skinned, with closely cut 
black hair, he was in appearance a child in whom 
his mother might fell a pardonable pride. 

I distinctly remember another little fellow, per- 
haps seven years old, dressed in Eastern costume, 
bare feet, a short thin dress of some cotton mate- 
rial, and his head crowned with a turban, who dili- 
gently led a camel along the “ Street in Cairo” or 
walked contentedly behind with a grasp on its tail, 
when some older Egyptian held the bridle. 

But the babies’ own realm, the joy and delight of 
countless tiny visitors to the Fair, was the “ Child- 
ren’s Building,” a large, white structure wholly de- 
voted to little folks Entering the door one is 
confronted by tables loaded with dolls, — dolls of 
all nations, from Laplanders in white, furry robes, 
Indians in war paint and feathers, to the daintiest 
creations in wax and muslin. 

Dogs, pussies, rabbits, and all animal designs in- 
tended to please baby eyes or tempt baby fingers 
were here displayed for sale. 

But the greatest attraction of all was centred at 
the windows of two rooms leading from the centre 
of the building. Here always a crowd of people 
were struggling for a sight of —what? Waiting 
my chance as some one moved away, I pressed my 
cheeks to the panes of glass, and this is what I saw. 

A large room around whose sides stood dainty 
white cribs with mattresses, blankets, and tiny 
spreads. 

Pretty white-capped nurses moved to and fro, or 
were seated in rockers with one or two babies in their 
laps. Babies everywhere,—some in swinging 
seats suspended from above, where each movement 
gently rocked them, some in low swinging cradles 
like a basket, while others rolled and tumbled 
among piles of pillows in an enclosed space in the 
centre of the room. 

Here for a small sum any mother could leave her 
baby to be cared for during the day, and was given 
a check to present when she came for it. Once a 
mother lost her check, and what was to be done? 
No one but nurses was allowed to pass the 
threshold of the room, so the poor mother was 
obliged to wait till every baby had been claimed 
but one, and that of course was hers. 

In the next room children from three to eight 
years of age or thereabout were cared for and 
entertained. 

Toy tables, chairs, dishes, engines, rocking-horses, 
ete. strewed the floor, and boys and girls played 
together or apart as suited each one best. 

Upstairs were pictures and books of various 
writers for children a library that any child would 
delight to own, and cases containing manuscript 
and pictures showing how the Youth’s Companion, 
Wide Awake, and other of the children’s favorites 
are put together. On the walls of the gallery were 
nursery songs and jingles, with funny little pictures 
to illustrate them. More than this I must not take 
space to tell you, but Iam sure you will agree with 
me that in planning for the great fair, the children 
were by no means left out. 


Heroes in history seem to us poetic because they 
are there, But if we should tell the simple truth of 


some of our neighbors, it would sound like poetry. 
G. W. Curtis, 


= 
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ROB, MY FRIEND. 
BY ANNA VAN MARTER JONES. 
In Three Parts. — Part ITI, 
HE winter wore away. 

worked vigorously in their own 

places. Laddie played heartily 

with the boys of his set, and was 

just as gay and rosy as he had 

always been. Rob made himself 
useful in the thousand and one ways that an errand- 
boy in a large establishment is expected to do. So 
far, he had done nothing. dishonest or unworthy. 
He knew nothing of the reason for Laddie’s long 
banishment from the warehouse. 

All winter he had been saving stray pennies to 
get Laddie a present. Somehow it had never 
occurred to Rob that he and Laddie might not be 
friends on an equal footing so far as their affection 
went. 

At last, one day, the gift was bought, —I should 
have said the materials for the gift; and that 
night, with the little McMurdicks constantly annoy- 
ing him by their interest in the undertaking, in the 
steaming, odorous kitchen of that wretched house, 
Rob began his work. He was naturally very in- 
genious, and you should have seen what he made. 
It was a huge kite, covered with paper fitted 
together in a correct imitation of an American 
flag. 

When it was done, Rob confided his plan to 
Bennett, and Bennett, with his usual kindness, was 
ready to help him. 

Early next morning Rob brought the kite down 
to the warehouse and stowed it carefully away in 
one of the packing-rooms; then, after a long and 
proud survey of what had taken him hours of 
patient labor to complete, he went down and wrote 
a note, which Bennett had promised should reach 
Laddie that noon. 

“JT think he’ll like her first-rate, don’t you, Mr. 
Bennett?” said Rob, later in the day. “It seems 
to me I never saw those hands crawl around that 
clock face so slow before, not even between five and 
six when I ain’t had any dinner,” he added, with a 
restless and excited look very unusual to this 
boy. 

While Rob was saying this, Laddie had been 
having an interview with his father up at the great 
house on the hill. He had taken Rob’s letter to 
the lunch table, and at about the stage in that meal 
when he thought his father prepared for it, he had 
laid the somewhat rumpled document before him, 
saying bravely, ‘Would you mind very much if I 
went, papa, just for a little while?” 

Mr. Holman apparently did not hear this inquiry. 
He put on his eye-glasses carefully, and slowly read 
through Rob’s note .— 


Both boys 


DERE LADDY i have got a present for you i would like 
you to come down and get it this afternoon pleas mister 
bennett says its a stunner and i hope you will say the 
same i want to see you vary much i have got such a 
lot of things to tell you so be shure to come i think about 
you most all the time and how good you have ben to me 
and i hope you will always be my best friend. 

yours truley, 


Rob Brett 


Mr. Holman gave one glance at Laddie’s eager 
face as he finished this poor little specimen of a 
letter, and then quietly laying it as far from him as 
he could, said simply, “That boy ought to go to 
night school. He must be twelve years old, and he 
can’t write decently, I see.” 

“T wish he could go to real school,” said Laddie, 
quickly. ‘TI used to talk to him about his education 
a good deal, for of course all the great men that 
were very poor like him when they were boys 
always studied most all night; but Rob said he was 
too sleepy to do that, and I guess he’d be too 
sleepy to learn much evenings, any way. A boy 
doesn’t feel much like pegging at books out of 
hours, I know, But Rob’s so smart I’m sure he’d 
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make a fine scholar if he could go to regular 
school,” finished Laddie, adding after a pause, 
“May I go down and see him a few minutes 
to-day 7” 

“T think I have already told you my wishes as to 
that, my son. Such a boy cannot possibly be of any 
benefit to you. I will see that he has due recom- 
pense for all services he renders us, but I cannot 
allow you to have for a friend a person picked from 
the gutters of the town. As for this present that 
he mentions, a boy in your position would hardly 
wish to accept gifts from a boy in his.” 

Having thus tried to impress upon Laddie his 
idea of propriety, Mr. Holman dismissed the 
matter entirely from his thoughts; and Laddie, 
quite crushed in spirit, put on his coat and cap 
and went forth in search of consolation. 

Rob watched with a heavy heart as the after- 
noon hours dragged by, five o’ clock striking and 
the kite still hidden away. “I haven’t felt so 
very bad when he didn’t care to come down all 
these weeks, for of course I know he’s got too 
much to do, and too many friends like himself, to 
have much time for me; but when I asked him 
special, seems like he ought to have come in just 
for a minute. It don’t seem exactly friendly for 
him not to pay the least attention.” 

“Carry these letters over to Stacy’s, fast as you 
can,” said one of the clerks to Rob just then. 

Giving up all hope of seeing Laddie that day, 
Rob hurried off across the bridge over the river. 
He didn’t at all suspect it, but that was to be his 
last errand from that house. Mr. Holman was 
determined that Laddie should be kept from all 
danger of injury by companions not in his own 
station of life; and as he saw that his son’s inter- 
est in this boy had not at all abated under his 
present rule, he had made up his mind to discharge 
Rob that afternoon. The good report which Ben- 
nett gave him of the little fellow made it impossible, 
however, for him to turn the boy adrift without 
providing for him; so he himself had written asking 
that Rob be given a place at Stacy’s, and had 
ordered the boy sent with his letter, because, as he 
had said to himself, “The child has a face and 
manner that will go a great way in his favor.” 
Then, with never a pang at thought of the poor 
little friendless, worse than homeless man, and 
never a fatherly throb of the heart or a feeling 
that the boy’s faithfulness deserved further reward, 
Mr, Holman stopped thinking of this subject, sure 


that he was doing his duty to both boys by getting 
speedily rid of Rob. 

It was a lovely day just at the close of May, 
Rob stopped for a moment near the bridge to look 
at the green of the grass and the blue of the sky, 
and to listen to the fall of the river over the rocks 
above the town. As he listened he heard voices 
not far away, then a laugh, happy, hearty, and 
very musical. Only one laugh like that had Rob 
ever heard. He knew to whom that merry peal 
belonged, and looked intently toward the opposite 
bank, whence the sound came. There he caught 
sight of Laddie. He was with two other boys, — 
well-dressed boys like himself. 

Rob could hear them talking together. The little 
breeze brought over snatches of what they were 
saying. ‘I know you dare n’t do it,’ said one; 
and a little after Laddie’s words struck Rob’s 
ear, ‘Hold my coat and see how long it takes 
me.” 

In a minute more Laddie was running lightly 
along from tie to tie on the big railroad bridge that 
stretched ata great height over the river some rods 
above the foot bridge, at the end of which Rob was 
standing. 

Rob was a courageous boy. He hardly knew the 
meaning of the word fear, and yet a strange shiver 
went overhim as he saw Laddie’s little figure out- 
lined so sharply upon the huge structure built so 
high above the rapid river. “Not another boy in 
town would try running there. He ought to go 
back,” he said, with a quiver of dread. 

Just then Laddie stopped suddenly and dropped 
upon one knee, so near the edge of the dizzy place 
that Rob fairly gasped. As Laddie did not rise, 
Rob gave himself a quick little shake and started 
across the green field that lay between him and the 
railroad. 

When he came panting up the bank near where 
the railroad bridge began, he saw Laddie still upon 
one knee, tugging hard at his other foot. He dared 
not call, so he gave one look at the shining rails 
and open timbers, then without the least thought of 
himself he leaped nimbly along, keeping his eyes 
resolutely away from the depth beneath him, toward 
the kneeling figure of the only friend he had in all 
the world. 

Laddie’s back was toward him, but he turned his 
face as the steps drew near, —such a white, scared 
face that Rob could not ask what was the matter. 
He only hurried forward and dropped down beside 
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the boy, saying with hearty bravery, ‘I’m here, 
Laddie; I’ll help you up.” 

For an answer Laddie's hand was lifted solemnly, 
and laying his yellow head Cown on Rob’s arm one 
great sob shook his whole body. “ Get on the other 
track,” he said, quickly. For all this time, from the 
moment Rob had started toward him, Laddie had 
been hearing more and more clearly that dreadful 
rumble that announced, before they saw it, the on- 
coming of a heavy freight train, plunging down the 
grade with an awful certainty in every jar. 

Quick as a flash, Rob opened his old jack-knife, 
and with one stroke cut the lacings of the shoe 
which held Laddie’s foot between two ties. Then, 
almost feeling the hot breath of the great locomo- 
tive, so near lad the gigantic monster come, he 
lifted Laddie bodily, and with one mighty effort 
dragged him to the other track. On swept the 
rattling cars, while the two boys sat there, neither 
speaking, neither fully realizing the peril out of 
which they had come. 

Laddie was the first to break this silence. He 
flung both arms about Rob’s neck and said, as well 
as he could for the nervous chattering of his teeth, 
“O Rob, you’re a hero! You’ve saved my life, 


and papa will see now that we ought to be 


friends.” 

By this time quite a crowd had collected at either 
end of the bridge; for at the first glimpse of 
Laddie’s danger the two boys of his set had raced 
frantically off toward the warehouse, into which 
they had torn with the awful intelligence that a 
freight train had run over him down at the bridge ; 
while on the other side—the train stopped at last— 
engineer and all hands had started back to see the 
two boys. Lscorted by the trainmen, Rob and 
Laddie were met by scores of people, who cheered 
heartily as Laddie sprang into his father’s out- 
stretched arms. 

“Thank God!” breathed Mr. Holman, holding 
his boy close. “Thank Rob, too, papa, please,” 
said Laddie, pulling the other boy by the sleeve. 
Then Mr. Holman, with a face all filled with 
emotion, laid his hand quite tenderly on the rough 
jacket of his little errand-boy and said, “ Yes, 
Laddie, I do thank Rob with all my heart. He has 
done a brave thing for you and me, and we will try 
to make him always glad that he has known us, we 
are so glad to have known him.” 

That evening there was a guest for dinner 
up at the great house on the hill,—a very shy 
and awkward guest, it is true, but never had any 
one who sat at that table been treated with 
greater consideration or entertained with heartier 
welcome. ; 

Rob was not taken into the Holman family then 
and there, nor was he given great riches, nor did he 
suddenly turn into a polished gentleman. Mr. Hol- 
man did the best thing possible for him, perhaps. 
He sent him toa good school; and if you care to 
hear what followed after, just stop in Ironton some- — 
time and call for Mr. Brett at Holman and Co’s, — 
or better still, see young Mr. Holman himself, for 
he will tell you, and be very glad of an opportunity 
to do so, all about the junior partner of the house, 
whom he will end by calling, “dear old Rob, who 
saved my life.” 

THE END. 
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Whatsoever things are true, 
Whatsoever things are hon- 

est, | 
Whatsoever things are just, — 4 
Let us think on these things. — 
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SISTINE MADONNA. 


by the artist for a standard 
or banner, to be carried in 
procession, and was used by 
the monks as an altar-piece ; 
so its history does not har- 
monize very well with that 
legend. 

The story I like best to 
associate with the cherubs 
is this: that when Raphael 
was travelling over the 
country, longing for some 
models to represent the 
beautiful thoughts he had 
in his mind, he saw a lovely 
mother with sweet twin boys 
looking up into her face with 
the rapt expression of the 

» cherubs, while she told them 
the story of the Christchild. 

The artist won the love 
and confidence of these 
boys, invited them to his 
studio, and they gladly be- 
came models for his famous 
picture. 

Several reasons are given 
for the name of the paint- 
ing, — “Sistine Madonna.” 
Some say it comes from the 
six figures. Others say it 
is so called because it was 
painted for the Convent of 
Saint Sixtus at Piacenza 
Some think the name refers 
to one of the figures, Saint 
Sixtus. 

This painting is now one 
of the treasures of the Art 
Gallery at Dresden, having 
been bought by Augustus 
IIL, Elector of Saxony, of 
the monks of Piacenza for 


nearly thirty thousand dol- 
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FAMOUS MADONNAS. 
Il. — The Sistine Madonna. 
BY EVELYN S. FOSTER. 


E have already considered Raphael’s beauti- 

\ \ ful “Madonna of the Chair.” His “ Sistine 
Madonna” was painted later, and is even 

more wonderful. Itis always mentioned among the 
greatest pictures of the world, and some place it 
at the head of the list. The Mother with the 
beautiful Christ child in her arms stands upon the 
clouds. On one side is Saint Barbara; on the 
other, Saint Sixtus. At her feet are two little 
_ cherubs with uplifted eyes. The legends regarding 


a ’ these lovely cherubs will probably interest my young 
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readers more than those relating to Saint Sixtus or 
Saint Barbara. The legends disagree: each can 
choose for himself which to accept as the origin of 
the beautiful little faces. 

According to one legend, when the great artist 
was painting this picture two pretty boys watched 
him as he worked, in the attitudes of the cherubs, 
and so the thought came to him to place them at 
the feet of the Madonna and Christ child 

Another legend tells us that when Raphael was 
lying in bed one night with his thoughts dwelling 
on his work, he fell asleep, and ina dream seemed 
to see these cherubs leaning on the footboard before 
him. When he woke, this lovely dream haunted 
him, and at last became a part of his great 
painting. 

Another legend shows us the picture finished 
without the cherubs, and hung up for exhibition 
with a railing before it to protect it from injury. 
Tt tells us that two pretty boys got behind this rail- 


ing and leaned upon it; that Raphael came in, and 
seeing them, afterward added them to his picture, 


BS adoring cherubs But this painting was designed 


lars. Its value has recently 
been estimated at over seven hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The little tower behind Saint Barbara refers to 
her imprisonment, the punishment she received for 
her steadfastness to the Christian religion. 

The halo about the Madonna and little Jesus 
comes from many angel faces. The curtains drawn 
aside suggest a vision 

An admirer of this painting declares with enthu- 
siasm that one might study it every day for a year, 
and on the last day of the year find in ita new 
beauty and a new joy. 


For Every Other Sunday, 
THE SNOW. 


Girts and boys, here comes the snow , 
Out with sleds a-sliding go! 
Down the hill, a streak of light, 
Speed away, like comets bright ; 
Helter-skelter — that’s the way 
How I love a snowy day ! 

WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WILLIE’S BIBLE PAY 
A Thanksgiving Story. 
BY AUNTIE BETH 
O! you think yerself smart, don’t you, 

Willie Luce? Yes, yer dretful smart ; 

ev rybuddy knows that! But some 

folks knows nuff to keep outen the 
mud, and some folks doesn’t.” 

Tt was very provoking. There, on a great flat 
stone close to Major Peter’s fine house, sat Andy 
Nollens, his shabby feet dangling down, and his 
wicked little eyes shining just like beads. 


Andy was black as a little lump of coal, and 
Willie Luce ached to tell him so; but Andy had a 
black temper too, and so although he said what he 
pleased to other boys, yet if any one turned about 
and said pert or ugly things to him, my! it was 
surprising how his spry little fists could pound, and 
his tough little heels could kick ! 

The schoolhouse was only a little way from 
Major Peter’s place, and most of the children had 
to pass it every day going to and from school; and 
on his way home that morning Willie had slipped 
and fallen on the muddy sidewalk, and when he 
got up and was trying to get home without being 
seen, there was that little darkey, Andy Nollens, 
coolly watching him go by and making his mean 
remarks. Willie at once grew very angry. 

“You better go learn some manners, and try to 
get your face clean, Andy Nollens,” he said. 

For a wonder Andy made no reply ; but as Willie 
began walking off toward home, he suddenly re- 
ceived asmart push in the back which made him 
run forward quickly a few steps, spattering himself 
yet more from the wet sidewalk. 

“T’ll teach yer to give me lessons!’ said Andy. 
Willie entered the house in such a passion his 
mother said she could n’t listen to anything from 
such an angry boy. When he was calmed down a 
little she would hear patiently what he had to say, 

After a while Willie told his mother the story, and 
added: ‘I want to pay little old Andy Nollens for 
that, and I mean to, too!” 

Willie’s mamma said, “ Very well, my boy, if you 
only pay him in the right way I shall be very glad 
to have you.” 

In the evening, when Willie was talking with his 
mamma, he asked what she meant by paying Andy 
Nollens in the right way. He had an idea what 
she meant, but he wanted to hear her say it. 

“The Bible tells us to feed hungry enemies and 
to give thirsty ones drink; I thimk my little son 
knows all about that already.” 

“ Andy aint hungry nor thirsty as I know of,” 
said Willie, sulkily, “but he’s an en’my to most 
every one he knows, — I’m sure of that!” 

“Poor little fellow!” said his mother, pityingly 
“T’m sorry for him. His mother is very poor; no 
one knows anything about his father, and Andy 
must often be very hungry and thirsty for a great 
many things.” 

‘“What kind of things, mamma 

“ For food, for kindness, for good clothes to wear, 
and for many of the bright little pleasures my boy 
is so fond of.” 
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“Don’t you expect Andy ever has some 
pleasures 4” 
“Very few, I’m afraid. His mother has no 


money to take him about, and often finds it hard 
work to get him enough to eat.” 

“Don’t you— don’t you s’pose Andy ’ll have a 
turkey for his Thanksgiving dinner ? ” 

The question came hard, as though it was almost 
cruel to think of such a thing as a boy. without 
turkey on Thanksgiving Day. 

“T’m afraid he may not have turkey, even for his 
Thanksgiving dinner, Willie.” 

“ Nor chicken either, mamma? Nota nice, round, 
plump little chicken, chock full o’ gravy an’ stuffin’?” 

Mamma’s eyes “crinkled ” a little, as Willie called 
it when she felt as though she wanted to smile 
Did Willie think chickens came from market all 
dressed and full of gravy? She asked him this. 

‘Oh, no; course not,” said Willie. “Come to 
think of it L*ve seen Bridgey fixin’ them a good many 
times.” 

Before Willie went to sleep he had made up his 
mind not to “ pay” Andy for his rudeness by do- 
ing anything rude himself, and his mother was glad 
to see that stopping to think of Andy as a poor, 
forlorn little boy had touched his heart and taken 
revengeful feelings out of it. That means feelings 
that led him to want to pay back unkind acts with 
other unkind acts. 

Willie’s mother had a great many things to think 
of, so she forgot all about the littie affair with Andy 
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Nollens. Thanksgiving was close at hand. Friends 
were coming to feast with them on the cheery holi- 
day, and the poor of the church were to be looked 
after. 

But Willie could not get out of his kind little heart 
what mamma had said about its being doubtful if 
Andy even had chicken for his Thanksgiving dinner. 
Once, just as his mamma was putting some lovely 
cranberry tarts in the oven, he asked what people 
did who were too poor to get enough to eat, and 
being very busy and not knowing what he was 
thinking about, she said, “The town usually takes 
care of them, Willie.” 

“« All of them, mamma ? ” ‘ 

“Oh, no, Willie ; sometimes people are unwilling to 
tell how poor they are; but God takes care of us 
all; so run away and play now, for 1 am very busy 
at present.” 

So off ran Willie. But the idea of no fine 
gobbler or even a chicky at Thanksgiving time did 
not run out of his mind. He kept thinking of it 
again and again. ‘ 

When Thanksgiving Day came, with it came a 
houseful of company, and a merry time they had. 
Dinner wasn’t through until three o’clock, and 
Willie got so tired his mamma excused him from 
the table before the coffee was brought in, and said 
he might run out and play a little while, but he 
must come home before long, as it grew dark so 
early. 

Once out Willie began wishing he could really 
know whether Andy Nollens had had a real good 
dinner. In his pocket was a big orange, and if he 
could get a chance he would give it to Andy, for 
like as not he didn’t have grapes and oranges after 
his plum pudding, to say nothing of nuts and 
raisins. 

So Willie sauntered along until reaching a little 
by-street he turned toward a shabby brown cottage, 
and creeping softly along, he saw Andy bobbing in 
and out of an old shed at the side. Presently Andy 
ran into the house, and Willie was right behind the 
shed when Andy came out again. 

“Mumps!” he called, “Mumps! can’t I hey a 
little more treacle on this yere bread? Taint half 
covered.” 

A colored woman came to the door. “No, yer 
cairnt hev no more! ” she said, “I’ve give yer all I 
got to spare.” 

But it’s Thanksgivin piped Andy, “an’ there 
aint sass enough on this to scurcely smell of.” 

“Tt’s all yer’ll get, fer it’s all I got fer yer, 
Thanksgivin’ or no Thanksgivin’,” and his mother 
shut the door. 

“Oh, my goodness sakes alive!” whispered Willie 
under his breath, “ only some bread and merlasses 
for dinner to-day, and not ’nuff o’ that!” 

Andy was evidently playing “company,” for on 
a rude bench in the shed he had placed an old plate 
with a piece of bread on it covered pretty well with 
molasses. All at once he renmiembered something 
else he wanted, for he rushed into the cottage again, 
and as he did so Willie ran for home. 

The company had just left the dining-room when 
Willie rushed in, all out of breath, and told what he 
had seen. ‘Oh mamma!” he cried, “do please get 
a great big plate and fill it with turkey, an’ chicken 
pie, an’ pertater, an’ squash, an’ turnip, an’ onions, 
an’ cel’ry, an’ cranbr’y sauce, an’ puddin’, an’ pie, 
an’ gravy, an’—” 

“Well, do hear the b’y!” and Bridgey laughed 
and roared and shook all over at the list of things 
the wonderfully big plate was expected to hold. 

But mamma at once resolved that if her Willie 
hoy wanted to feed a poor hungry little colored boy, 
little sinner as the boy might be, and have enough 
for his mother to enjoy some too, he should have 
the privilege, — indeed he should! 

It took some time to find anything large enough, 
yet not too heavy, to hold all she felt there was to 
send. There were delicious fragments of every- 
thing, and pieces enough of rich turkey and 
chicken-pie left on the plates to give Andy and his 
‘‘ Mumps” more than one good meal, 
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It was kind hearted Bridgey who remembered 
there was a milk pan that had a tiny hole in it, and 
as Willie had a grand plan in his head to leave dish 
and all in the shed if he could, then run off without 
being seen, his mother decided she could spare the 
milk pan very well. It would hold a good deal and 
not be heavy. 

But when the little fellow started out, very 
luckily he discovered papa was going for a little 
walk after his hearty dinner, so he kindly took the 
pan, which was heavy with its load of good food, 
and he went as far as the little by-street, when 
Willie could easily enough carry it the rest of the 
way. 

He tugged along and was glad to find himself 
again behind the small shed. He peeped through 
the boards. Noone there. Then he darted in, laid 
the pan, which was covered with thick brown paper, 
on the bench, ran out again, and hid behind the 
shed. ‘Then he trembled, he was so eager for what 
might happen. ‘Then a few moments went by, and 
he asked himself, what if Andy should n’t come 
out again, and everything got stone cold, or he had 
to knock at the door, then run? ‘That would spoil 
all his fun. 

But there! the door was opening! And —yes, 
there was Andy coming out again. Oh, what if he 
should peep behind the shed! But no, he had gone 
in. Willie trembled harder than ever as through 
the crack he saw Andy walk in with his hands in 
his pockets. All at once he spied the object on the 
bench. He darted at it, caught off the paper, 
stared a moment, then grabbed up the pan, rushed 
to the door, kicked it with all his might, and called 
loudly, “ Mumps! Mumps! Oh, Mumps! come open 
dis yere do’r quick’s yer can!” 

The door opened and shut, and Willie tore along 
toward home as fast as his little legs would carry 
hin. < 

“ He won’t know where in the world it come from, 
will he, mamma?” asked Willie, when with giggles 
of delight he told how splendidly his little plan had 
worked. 

“Yes,” said mamma, “I think he will, Willie. 
His mother can probably read, and papa’s name was 
on the wrapping-paper. But I think it better he 
should know, although you needn’t mention it. 
Let Andy act as he pleases now, he will know you 
must have had something to do with it, and that 
you bear him no ill will.” 

For a day or two, Willie saw nothing of Andy; 
school did not keep the rest of the week, but re- 
turning one day from an errand, there on the great 
stone close to Major Peter’s sat Andy. As Willie 
was passing a little shyly Andy called out, — 

“Tsay, Willie, does yer mammy want that yere 
pan took home?” 

“Oh, no, Andy, you can keep the pan,” said 
Willie, “it ain’t much good, only to hold things that 
won’t run.” 

“ Tsay,” began Andy again, “ did — did yer bring 
them vittles round yerself?” 

“ee Yes.” 

“Wot made yer?” 

“ Oh, cause I wanted to.” Then asudden thought 
struck Willie. 

“Say, Andy, why don’t you go to Sunday School @ 
They tells you beautiful things to Sunday School.” 

“P’raps I will when Mumps gets me some shoes.” 

Willie was moving off when Andy stopped him. 

“See here,” he said, “ef any o’ th’ fellers plagues 
yer, Willie Luce, when school begins, yer jes’ tell me 
*bout it, an’ Ill lick ’em like fury !” 

“Oh, but that’s just what they teaches us to 
Sunday School not to do,” said Willie, with wide 
open eyes. ‘“ They teach us that God won’t like it 
if we pay one ’nother back that way, don’t you see, 
Andy %” 

“ That the reason you brung that big dinner ?”’ 

“ Well, yes; one reason, Andy.” 

“T liked it pritty well, and Mumps did too; ” said 
Andy, “p’raps I'll be decenter to folks after this.” 

And poor little Andy really did become a better 
boy, 


learned to love it dearly. 


“ Bible pay works kinder nice, doesn’t it 
mamma?” asked Willie, after telling what Andy 
had said. 


There are three classes of readers: some enjoy 
without judgment ; others judge without enjoy- 
ment; and some there are who judge while they 
enjoy, and enjoy while they judge. The latter 
class reproduces the work of art on which it is 
engaged. Its numbers are very small. Gort. 
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THE PET LAMB. 
BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


Down the street they came, a whole flock of 
pretty sheep. “Baa, baa, baa,” they said as they 
hurried along, looking about them with frightened 
eyes. : 

No wonder they were scared. All they could see 
was the dusty street of a strange city. Where were 
the lovely green fields they had frolicked in so 
joyously ? Where were the grass and clover they 
had feasted upon? All gone! Poor things, — they 


little dreamed they were being driven to aslaughter ~ 


house where they would soon lose their lives! 

Among the flock were a few little lambs, and one 
of them was so small and weak that it was unable 
to go as fast as the driver wished it to. This made 
the man very angry, and he struck at the poor thing 
cruelly with his long stick, and felt no pity for it 
when it bleated piteously. 

A lady who was sitting onher door-step saw the 
man’s rough treatment of the poor creature, and it 
made her feel very sorry. Calling the man to her, 
shé offered to buy the lamb from him. The man 
was glad to get rid of it, and readily agreed to sell it 
to her for one dollar. 

The lady took the lamb in her arms and carried 
it into her large yard. ‘Tommy and Mabel, her son 
and daughter, were delizhted to have a lamb for a 
pet, and began to care for it at once. 

As it was too weak to help itself, they fed it with 
bread and milk from a spoon. This they did for 
several days, till it grew stronger and was able to 
help itself. After a while it began to run about 
in the yard, and to eat the grass and clover that 
grew there. 

It was a very playful creature, and the children 


had it for several months, it sickened, and though 
they tended it carefully, it died. 

They buried it under the old apple-tree in the 
yard, and Tommy and Mabel both wept bitterly for 
their little pet lamb. 
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INEZ’? ENDEAVORING. 
BY MAY KINGSLEY BRADLEY, 


T was so hard to find something good to do. 
Grandma was asleep; Nora, the maid, had 
gone upstairs, after replying to Inez’ offer to 

help her with the dishes, “Shure, and what could 
your little hands iver do with the big plates and 
platters? ”’ Grandpa was busy cutting grapes, and 
Inez knew he would not want her assistance; in- 
deed there seemed to be nobody to whom she 
might do good this Saturday afternoon. 

Inez was only six years old. She must wait one 
year before she could join the Junior Endeavor 
Society ; but she always went with Grace, her ten- 
year-old sister, and tried to do all the others did. 

At the last meeting, Miss Allis, the superinten- 
dent, had asked the boys and girls to see how many 
people they could help make happy that week ; and 
so Inez, while visiting at grandpa’s, had tried hard 


to make some one happy every day. 


It looked asif she had succeeded. For grandma 
had called her her “little sunbeam girl” every 


day; grandpa seemed to have an unusual number 


But one day, after they | 
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_ of bright-cheeked apples for his “right hand man,” 


as he termed Inez; and Nora did not seem so cross 
as she sometimes did, but had actually made turn- 
overs for Inez twice during the week. 

This afternoon Inez’ papa was coming for her; 
and before she went home Inez did want to make 
some one especially happy, and she did not know to 
whom she could do any kindness. 

Now back of grandpa’s house was a red stable 
where he kept his one horse, Tempest. Tempest 
was a good horse, but he did get tired staying in 
that barn and poking his white nose out of the 


little square window above his manger. He 
wanted to be out in the fresh grass. There was 
such a nice bunch of clover in sight; and he 


eould smell it sometimes when the wind blew 


right. 


To-day he was very impatient. He could smell 
the clover, and his hay seemed exceedingly dry. 

It was a very unhappy horse that stuck his head 
out of the window with a wisp of hay in his mouth 
just as Inez came down the garden walk, pondering 
whom she could make happy. 

“There is old Temp at his window,” she thought. 
“How lonesome he looks! I must say good-by to 
him.” 

So Inez got an old chair and climbed up where 
she could pat his nose. Then she gathered her 
apron full of clover and gave it to Tempest, and 
fmally from her pocket she took a big red apple and 
offered ittohim. And I am sure he almost laughed 
as his teeth cut into the juicy fruit. 

Just then grandpa came along with the big 
basket of grapes he had finished cutting. 

“Heigh-ho, Sunbeam !’you are making Tempest 
happy, are you? Wait until I take these to the 
house, and I will bring him out here where he may 
have a roll on the lawn.” 

“T did not know I was making any one happy,” 
mused Inez, as she saw the horse rolling on the soft 
grass; “but Tempest does not look so lonesome 
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as he did; and how good grandpa is! 


LETTER-BOX, 


WE invite our young readers to send letters to 
the Letter-Box, short and to the point, telling the 
story of any event, or describing the Sunday School, 
or giving an account of themselves. We want to 
make the young people acquainted with each other ; 
the very youngest are included. 


PI PUZZLE. 


Kp nikd nad eb geetin 
Ot oeths how rea dol, 
Rof nssenidk si reaerd 
Adn teerbt nhta dglo. 
Erne, E. Hopspon. 


CHARADE V. 


CHARADE of two syllables. 
My first is an unmarried woman. 
My second is found in a court-room. 
My whole is something we ought never to do. 
N. L. 


ANAGRAM. 


A aintH fo teabuy sia yoj everfor. 


ENIGMA XV. 


I am composed of fourteen létters. 
_ My 1, 2, 3, 4, is the opposite of hate. 
My 1, 8, 9, 7, is a narrow road. 
My 6, 5, 11, 13, is a short letter. 
My 12, 10, 14, 9, grows on a cow’s head. 
My whole is in the Bible. 


ENIGMA XVI. 


I am composed of twenty letters. 
My 16, 2, 19, 4, is a small fish. 
My 8, 7, 20, is what children do. 
My 11, 2, 18, 8, 12, 20, is a part of the house. 
My 6, 5, is a preposition. 
My 8, 1, 10, 13, is a plant. 
My 9, 15, 18, 16, 17, 12, is to interrupt. 
My 14, 9, 10, is a pronoun. 
My whole is a game. 
Ciara G. Srmonps. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 4. 


ANAGRAM. Whatever is worth doing at all, is 
worth doing well. Earv OF CHESTERFIELD. 


Charade II. Jean Ingelow. 


Enigma IX. William Cullen Bryant. 
Enigma X. Christopher Columbus. 


CHANGED HEADINGS. 


Block — flock — clock. 
Boat — coat — goat — moat. 
Pen — men — ten — den — fen. 


PI PUZZLE. 


The barn was low and dim and old; 
Broad on the floor the sunshine slept, 
And through the windows and the doors, 
Swift in and out the swallows swept. 
CrLia THAXTER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A GOLD DOLLAR. 
BY CARLE LIEMER. 


NE Summer afternoon, Ralph and Nellie 

() Morton were lying on the floor of the old 

garret, reading. The June breeze from the 

open window tossed Ralph’s curls and his pages 

too, but he laid his hand on them, too absorbed to 

be disturbed, until a sudden noise startled him, and 
he looked up. 

Nellie was seated beside a chest, the lid of which 
had just fallen, her book under her arm and a 
small box in her hands. 

““Why, Nell!” he exclaimed. 
again? Sister will scold.” 

“Tt is not wicked just to look at it, is it?” 

“Yes,” said Ralph, turning again to his book, 
“cause she told you not to touch that gold dollar 
again.” 

A few minutes after the child whispered, “ Ralph, 
would n’t this buy lots of paints?” 

“You are getting tempted, Nell. Better say, 
‘Get thee behind me, Satan,’ ’cause it helps. 
Mamma said so.” 

“¢ Get me behind thee, Satan,’ ” said the child, as 
she hurriedly put away the box and came over to 
her brother. “ What are you reading, Ralph ?” 

“ About the girl who fought the king’s battles,” 
said Ralph, shutting his book, and turning on his 
back with a yawn, Don’t you remember I read 
how she had him crowned king of France? ” 

“Oh, yes,” interrupted Nellie, ‘I know, —Joan 
of Dark. Does that mean she was black?” 

“ Of course not,” said Ralph, “it was her name, 
and I am going to make a picture of her when I’m 
a big painter like Michael Angelo,” 

This portion of the great garret Ralph called his 
studio. He had drawn an old clothes-horse round, 
covered with sheets, and pinned up drawings that 
were wonderfully well done for a boy of seven. 
Just now the glowing rays of the setting sun fell on 
one, and Nellie exclaimed, “ Look, Ralph, does n’t 
that picture look ’xactly as if it was on fire?” 

The boy jumped up with a new light in his eyes. 
“T’ll draw something real propritable to hang in that 
kind of light,” be said, picking up some paper and 
a pencil, 

A few minutes after he held up the little drawing. 
“Do you know what that is, Nell?” he asked. 


“Are you at that 


“Yes,” she replied, her little head falling critic- 
ally on one side. ‘‘ Milton at the age of twelve, or 
maybe,” she hurriedly corrected herself, “it’s 
John the Baptist, if that is water.” 

“No,” roared Ralph, disgusted. “It’s Joan of 
Are getting burnt up. If that red light from the 
sun hadn’t gone this part would look just like fire. 
Oh, dear! I wish I had some paints. They ’ve got 
a beauty of a box at Jones’s I see it every day 
going to school.” 

“Well,” said Nellie, musingly, “1 suspect you 
could buy it with sister’s gold dollar, and then 
when you are Michael Angelo you could sell the 
picture and put the dollar back.” 

The boy stood a moment looking out of the 
window, and then he turned toward the chest. In 
the deepening twilight distant objects were taking 
vague shapes, and just then the wind rattled 
through some loose paper. 

“ What’s that ?” whispered Nellie. 

Ralph threw a protecting arm round his little 
sister, and with quickened pulse walked to the 
stair-way. Then they ran down, without stopping 
until they reached the garden. 

The next afternoon the children were again in 
the garret, and Ralph was examining some pictures 
when he exclaimed, “I must have some paints. 
Guess I’ll ask sister bout that dollar.” 

“She ’ll say ‘ No,’ 0’ course,” said Nellie, “ but you 
could put it back, Ralph, after you sold the picture.” 

Ralph thought awhile, —it seemed so different 
now from what it had in the shadowy twilight of 
the evening before. They talked the matter over, 
and full of hope for success Ralph took the dollar 
and soon had it exchanged for the box of paints. 

At night when they went to bed their mother 
came to join in their evening prayer, but they had 
no confidences to give as usual. She was puzzled 
by their quiet manner, — even Nellie had nothing to 
say; buta little later, as she passed their door, she 
heard Ralph whisper, “ yes, Nell, I’ve got it under 
my pillow, but I wish it were back again in the 
store.” 

“ What is it you have under your pillow, Ralph 2 ” 
asked Mrs. Morton, sitting down on the side of his 
bed. 

“Oh, mamma,” sobbed the boy, springing up and 
hiding his head on her shoulder, “I took sister’s 
gold dollar up in the garret and bought these paints, 
cause I wanted to be a great painter like Michael 
Angelo.” 

“ What! stole money! my son! my Ralph!” 

“No, no, mamma,” cried the boy, horrified. “I 
was going to put it back when I sold the picture.” 

“And suppose you never sold it? Oh, Ralph 
how could you do sucha thing? You forgot your 
morning prayer, ‘Lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil.’” 

“ And I did, too,” cried Nellie, springing out of 
bed, and running to her mamma, aroused by her 
grief. “It wasn’t Satan tempted Ralph this time. 
I did it.” 

“No, dear, you were both tempted. I am too 
grieved to talk any more about it. To-morrow 
we ’ll decide what to do, and now we will kneel and 
ask our Heavenly Father to forgive you.” 

Very early the next morning, when Mrs. Jones 
was opening her store window, she was surprised to 
see two sad little faces, that were usually so bright, 
looking up at her from the street. 

“Why, Ralph!” she exclaimed, 
matter ?” 

Tt was asad story they told; yet inspite of it she 
wished she could afford to give them the paints, 
but Ralph was only too happy when he reached 
home with that same gold dollar safe. 

They ran to their mother’s room, holding up the 
gold dollar. “See, mamma,” they cried. 

“T see,” she replied, with pleased surprise, “and 
I hope my children will never be tempted so 
again.” 

“No, mamma,” said Ralph, “’cause we’ll try to 
remember ‘ Lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil,’ ”’ 


“what’s the 
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Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Cruara Barron is a modern saint, a working 
saint, an every-day saint; that is the kind needed 
in this world. We are right glad to introduce our 
young readers to a fuller acquaintance with her life 
and work. Miss Barton is of the noble company 
with Florence Nightingale and Dorothea Dix. 

The Madonna articles are continued, and this 
new feature is attracting deserved attention from 
many who appreciate that which is best in art. 

Our continued story comes to a satisfactory end 
in this number. Both boys appear well, and the 
narrative was full of interest. : 

In the next number will begin a story in five 
chapters by the author of “What Profiteth It?” a 
serial that pleased all, young and old. This latest 
contribution from Mrs. Blanchard has for its title, 
“The Growth of Stephen Doucette.” We all 
remember that bright story published last year in 
Every Orupr Sunpay entitled “How Stephen 
Saved the Country,” a part of a schoolboy’s experi- 
ence. In this story we are to trace the progress 
and history of Stephen; there is quite a treat in 
store for our readers. 

To prolong the good taste of Thanksgiving 
we include in our columns one or two stories refer- 
ring to that joyous day. We hope that many 
delightful memories exist in our readers’ minds 
from the reunion time just over. 

In the early days of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society it was customary to send out a circular to 
Sunday Schools each year, containing questions ; 
the answers were made the basis of the report. 
Apparently the same problems existed then as now. 
In 1839, Rev. A. B. Muzzey, then Secretary, sent 
out in behalf of the Directors the following seven 
questions :— 

I. What interest do the parents of your scholars 
take in your Sunday School 2 


If. Does your school increase or diminish the 


direct efforts of the parents in the religious educa- 
tion of their children @ 

Ill. Do your teachers hold regular meetings ? 
Are they well attended? And what do you con- 
sider the effect of them 2 

IV. Have you any teachers’ library ? 
what are its advantages ? 

V. Is your school connected with any association 
of Sunday Schools beside our own? And what is 
your opinion of the expediency of county or other 
associations of this kind @ 

VI. To what extent does the prosperity of 
Sunday Schools depend on the sympathy and 
efforts of the clergy ? 

VII. Do Sunday Schools increase or diminish 
the influence of pastors in the religious instruction 
of their people 2 


If so, 


A LITTLE CHILD. 


“A wxirrie child shall lead them” finds illustra- 
tion in many ways. A crowd, mostly of ladies, 
might have been seen the other day about dusk on 
the corner of Washington and Winter Streets. 
Above their heads the form of a stalwart policeman 
towered. He broke through the living wall, and 
the cause of the excitement was seen, —a wee little 
girl, in tatters and rags, carrying ashabby old black 
parasol fringed with cheap cotton lace, clinging to 
her strong protector with one dirty little hand, 
while with the other she held above her diminutive 
figure the pitiful umbrella, though it was neither 
raining nor shining. It was interesting to note the 
different tones of those who discovered what the 
fuss was all about. “Only a child!” said one, with 
disappointment. ‘A lost young one,” said a care- 
less girl to whom a child was probably no rarity. 
“A little child!” And one turned instinctively 
to see whence came the sympathetic ring in the 
words. The pale woman in mourning who uttered 
them spoke as if the sight had wakened painful 
memories in her heart. The policeman crossed the 
street, and went to the nearest signal-box; but all 
the way the crowd followed the two with interest 
and curiosity, but I hope with compassion also, for 
the little waif. — Christian Register, 


Tuer following has been prepared for the Guild 
and Sunday School of our church at Exeter, 
N. H.:— 

WE BELIEVE 

In God. Maker of the universe, and Father of our 
spirits. 

In the Holy Spirit, the inspiration of every noble 
purpose, the life of all truth, 

In Jesus Christ, God’s best-beloved Son, our Saviour 
from sin, our spiritual Lord and Master. 

In Man, as a child of God, his soul the dwelling-place 
of the spirit of God. 

In Fellowship with the Church, that we may assist 
each other in doing and getting good, 

In the Religious life, as a continuous growth in 
righteousness. } 

In Salvation, as the ennoblement of character. 

In Eternal Life, as a quality of character. 


POSTAL CARDS OF THE WORLD. 


Ir seems almost incredible that there should be eight 
thousaud varieties of postal cards, but that is the extent 
claimed for the Watson collection. These, however, in- 
clude various issues of the same nation and denomination, 
and also cards issued for special occasions. 
have been in circulation a little less than twenty-four 
years. The idea originated with Dr. Emanuel Hermann, 
a professor of national economy at the Imperial Academy 
of Wiener, in Neustadt, Lower Austria. 

His ideas, under the head of ‘‘ New Means of Corre- 
spondence by Post,” were published, and attracted the 
attention of the government officials. The director- 
general of posts took up the idea, and succeeded in hay- 
ing an issue of postal cards put in circulation in 1869, 
The original name given to them was the ‘‘ correspondenz 
karte,”’ and this has been retained ever since. This new 
move on the part of Austria quickly excited other coun- 
tries to adopt a similar method of correspondence, and 
before the close of 1870 nearly all the European countries 
were using cards. 

Germany was really the second country to-use them; 

and a special series was issued to the soldiers engaged in 
the Franco-German war. These were called the field- 
post correspondence cards, and were sold unstamped to 
the soldiers at the rate of about five for a cent. The 
soldiers had the privilege of using them without paying 
postage. Another series was issued for civilians, These 
had a place left for a stamp, and the writer had to affix a 
German postage stamp to the card before posting. The 
field post-cards are now rare, the used being scarcer than 
the unused. 
_ Another card of equal rarity, and also a reminder of 
the same war, is the balloon postal card, issued by France 
during the siege of Paris. The cards were sent up from 
Paris in balloons, and the mail-bags were thrown off into 
the surrounding country where there was the least possi- 
ble opportunity of their capture by the enemy. They 
were smaller than the postal card now in use, and were 
covered with war-like expressions, as, ‘‘ Paris defies the 
enemy!” “‘Glory and conquest signify crimes; defeat 
signifies hate and a desire for vengeance,’ ‘‘ Only one 
war is just and right, —that for independence.” 

The United States was rather backward in adopting 
the postal card system, and did not use them until 1873. 
The first issue printed was of reddish color, with the head 
of Liberty in the right-hand corner. As a rule, Uncle 
Sam’s cards have been inferior to those of other countries 
in excellence of engraving. The designs also have not 
been very artistic. The blue card bearing the portrait of 
General Grant is the finest specimen of art work issued 
by the United States government. The issue of cards in 
three sizes — an innovation begun in this country —has 
met with favor. Another new idea in postal card inven- 
tion is the return card, or double card, hinged by a fold 
on the length, so that the addressee has but to separate 
it and send it back. 

France is to adopt an interesting new scheme in postal 
cards, issued in the form of check-books with stubs, so 


that a verified record can be kept. 
THE COLLECTOR. 


BOOK-TABLE. 


‘Ir was a most commendable decision for the 
originators of the meetings in Channing Hall last 
winter to gather the addresses then given into a 
permanent form, In this book, “The Spiritual 
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Postal cards. 
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Life,” we have something quite distinct from 
previous publications. There is a tie of unity 
running through all the essays. The treatment is 
thoroughly catholic, and the application to life is 
universal. ‘The several topics and authors are as 
follows: —‘“ The Spiritual Life of the Early 
Church,” by Rev. Howard N. Brown; “The 
Spirit of German Mysticism,’ by Rev. L. G. 
Wilson; “Spanish Mysticism and Saint Theresa of — 
Avila,” by Rev. Francis Tiffany; “The Spiritual 
Literature of England,” by Rev. F. B, Hornbrooke; 
“The Spiritual Life in Some of its American 
Phases,” by Rev. George W. Cooke. A small 
index accompanies the book. We have gathered 
here a wide range of fact and observation connected 
with the inner or spiritual life of the individual and 
the Church. Here shine the illustrious lights; 
here we find the leading laws of the kingdom; 
here the dangers and the glories of devotion and 
worship are finely portrayed. 

(Cloth. 198 pages, $1.00. George H. Ellis, 141 
Franklin Street. ) : 

This little book, prepared by Rev. James H. West, 


“Uplifts of Heart and Will,” has already made its 


way into favor. The motto on the titlepage is 
indicative of the whole spirit of the book: “It 
takes a soul to move a body. Life develops from 
within.” Here is a collection of meditations, poems, 
and uplifting thoughts In this second edition some 
additions have been made. It seems that these 
spiritual breathings have been welcomed in various 
countries ; and they are destined, no doubt, to meet 
the wants of the thoughtful and aspiring in many 
times and places of the future. The book “is 
thoroughly religious, and its author must be classed 
with those who are striving to foster belief and 
worship in spirit and in truth. 

(Cloth. 106 pages, 50 cents. 
141 Franklin Street.) 

We have received a “History of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Portland, Oregon, 1867-1892.” 
This little volume is of great value to Unitarians 
and indirectly to all others interested in earnest 
religious work. It tells the story of the pioneer 
labors of Rev. Thomas Lamb Eliot and the record 
of what has been done in Portland, Oregon, for 
liberal Christianity. This volume has been pre- 
pared by Rev. Earl Morse Wilbur, who is the 
associate minister with Dr. Eliot. It is inspiring 
to read a history like this. Patience and deep 
conviction are not without their fruits to-day. The 
same results might be obtained in many other towns 
and cities of the Union if we only had more Eliots 


George H, Ellis, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tue variety of songs and words provided for our 
Sunday Schools in the five reprints of Christmas Ser- 
vices (1887, 1888, 1890, 1891, 1892) is unusually 
large. Samples sent on application to the Unita- 
rian Sunday-School Society, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. Price, 5 cents a copy for each service; 
$4.00 per hundred; same rate per dozen, 

The new manual, “ A Short History of Unitarian- 
ism since the Reformation” by Rev. F. B. Mott, is 
issued in very tasteful cloth binding. Price for 
single copy, 50 cents; per dozen, $5.00. 

The leaflet lessons on the Old Testament are 
meeting with great favor; both grades in one sheet 
sell for 50 cents per hundred. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


THE uniform subscription price of Every OruER 
SuNnpDAY is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


25 Bracon Srreet, Bosron, Mass. 


University Press; John Wilson & Son, Cambridge. 


